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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A DAY IN THE WOODS, 
How do you do, little Mary? What! have you 
' brought me another picture to tell you a story 


Well, let me see, what is it? First, there 
are some trees all round, and in the middle there 
The water looks very still 


Pa 


» and smooth. What do you think that boy is do- 


ing? ‘*I don’t know.” Don’t you know? 
Well, I will tell you. You see there are two logs 
' of wood nailed together; that is a raft. On the 
) raft a little girl is sitting, and I suppose the boy 
} isher brother. He is pushing the raft along with 


») his pole, so as to make it go across the pond. 


) “What is the boy’s name?” You always like to 


know names, don’t you, little Mary? His name 


is Robert and his sister’s name is Jane. I sup- 
' pose they had a holiday to-day, and did not go to 
school. So Robert said to his mother, 

‘Mother, there is no school to-day; may Jane 
andI spend the day in the woods?” Then his 
\ mother said; ‘‘I am afraid you will be tired, if 
| you stay all day.” And Robert said, ‘Oh no, 
' mother, we shall not be tired; we shall find plenty 
' of things to do, and besides we can come home 
_ whenever we are tired.” 
| “Well,” said his mother, ‘‘ you may go. But 
_ what will you do for dinner?” 

',. “You will give us some to carry in our bas- 
_ kets, won’t you mother?” said Robert. His moth- 
_ er said she would, so she put a biscuit and a piece 
_ of gingerbread and two apples into Robert’s bas- 
ket, and the same into Jane’s. Then the two 
children kissed their mother and set off. They 
\ had a very,pleasant walk to the woods, but when 
they got there, they did not know what they should 
do first. They ran about for some time under the 
| trees, turning over the leaves and branches that 
Were scattered on the ground, and looking for 
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_ Wild flowers. Then they found a spot all covered 
_ With green smooth moss, and they said that should 
be their island, and they would make believe they 
» Were Robinson Crusoe. ‘‘ But we cannot both be 
Pf Robinson Crusoe,” said Robert; ‘*I am Robin- 
 8on Crusoe, and what are you?” ‘I do-not see 
| what I can be,” said Jane sorrowfully. ‘* O yes, 
‘+can be your man Friday.” ‘So you shall,” 
Said Robert, ‘and we will set about building a 
hut directly.” They worked very hard for sever- 
-‘l hours, building and pulling down; and then 
_ they were tired, and stopped to eat some dinner. 
x When he had finished the last mouthful, Robert 
)Said, ‘I like living on a desert island very well, 
jdon’t you, Jane?” ** Yes,” said Jane, “‘if I could 

Ting my dinners with me, but you must remem- 
ber if we were really on a desert island, we should 
have nothing to eat.” ‘Except such things as 
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Robinson Crusoe had,” said Robert; ‘‘ he had 
cocoa nuts, and I like them very much.” 

‘* But you would not like them, all the time, if 
you had nothing else,” said Jane. 

They talked some time longer about Robinson 
Crusoe, each of them lying on the grass, and 
breaking to pieces the dried sticks and twigs they 
found. At last, Robert said he knew a place 
where there were some foxberries, over the other 
side of the pond, and if Jane would get on the raft 
he would paddle her across. Jane was rather 
afraid at first, but Robert persuaded her, and she 
consented. The pond was very shallow, so shal- 
low that they could hardly have been drowned if 
they had fallen into it. ‘They got across in safe- 
ty and found a few foxberries. After they Had 
wandered about for some time, and filled their 
baskets with a variety of strange things, they went 
back to the other side of the pond, and went 
home. This-is the end of my story, and here is 
little Mary—asleep. 








NARRATIVE. 








THE WATCHMAKER AND HIS FRIEND THE 
BLACKSMITH. 


[From the last Introductory Lecture of Professor Gibson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; printed in the Medical Examiner.) 


I was walking with my old Philadelphia friend 
in the Palais Royal, in quest of a watch, and, 
struck with the open and honest physiognomy of a 
middle aged man, whom we observed, through 
the window, so busily engaged at his work as not 
to perceive us, determined to enter and examine 
his commodities. After selecting an article of 
beautiful workmanship, such as we had not seen 
in any other establishment, demanding the price, 
and then according to usage, endeavoring to get it 
at the lowest sum, the man, with a deep sigh, and 
most disconsolate look, said that his profession 
was a most unfortunate one; that, for years, he 
had toiled from morning till night, poring over the 
wheels and springs of watches with magnifying 
glasses, until he had nearly put out a pair of the 
finest and sharpest eyes, and by long sitting, had 
injured his limbs and impaired his constitution. 
‘* Oh,” said he, ‘‘ that I had been a surgeon, how 
different might have been my situation!” Then 
turning, and looking us full in the face, he contin- 
ued, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I am a poor individual, with- 
out fame or consequence, but my history, inas- 
much as it is connected with that of a dear friend, 
whose reputation is well known all over the world, 
is nevertheless a singular and interesting one, 
and, for his sake, if you can spare time, I will re- 
late it to you.” Struck with the manner and ear- 
nestness of the man, and favorably impressed to- 
wards him, we took seats in his small shop and 
listened to his narrative. ‘‘ I was the son, said 
he, of a poor miller, and the father of my friend 
followed the occupation of blacksmith in the vil- 
lage of Breches and province of Loire, and, at an 
early age, we were both initiated in the mysteries 
of our paternal vocations, he shceing horses, and I 

rinding grain from morning till night. In spite, 
seme | of the severe labor to which my friend 
was exposed, he devoted many hours of the night 
to improving his mind, and twice a week wanted 
a country school three miles off. His father’s 
library consisted of two books—the complete dro- 
ver and a volume of medical receipts—which the 
young blacksmith was so enamored of as to com- 
mit to memory, and, from that period turned his 
attention to medicine. He continued, however, 
to shoe horses, and prescribed for their diseases, 
until his twenty-third year, when growing tired of 
such labor, and burning to distinguish himself in 
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higher pursuits, proposed to me to leave our na- 
tive village and repair to the capital, where he 
was sure, he said, we should both meet with oc- 
cupation worthy of our toil. With scanty means, 
and slender wardrobes fastened to our backs, we 
commenced our journey on foot, and after a time 
reached Tours, where the money of my friend 
giving out, he was obliged to remain and work at 
his trade, while I pursued my solitary way to the 
capital, and meeting with no better employment, 
took up with the villainous business of watch- 
making. Several weeks afterwards, my friend 
arrived, and hiring, for three francs, a black coat, 
which did not fit, and contrasted strangely. with 
his country garments, waited upon the celebrated 
Dusois—offering to become his pupil+who, im- 
pressed favorably, notwithstanding the ludicrous 
figure he cut in his long-tailed coat and sky-blue 
pantaloons, told him he might live among his ser- 
vants and have the run of his kitchen, for some 
weeks, until he could ascertain the nature and ex- 
tent of his qualifications. The proposal was joy- 
ously accepted, but before the expiration of the 
allotted time, my friend gave so many proofs of 
genius and talent, and worked with so much asidui- 
ty and success as to astonish Dubois, and cause 
him, henceforward, to consider him as a compan- 
ion and friend. From that moment the fortune of 
my village crony was made; for, under the excel- 
lent Dubois, he not only made astonishing pro- 
gress in his medical studies, but was so diligent 
and untiring, as to acquire, in a short time, such 
knowledge of the classics, and most of the lan- 
guages of modern Europe, as to read them with 
facility. 

** Since that period only a few years have 
elapsed, and my country friend, farrier, and black- 
smith, is now at the head of the profession in 
Paris, a distinguished professor and hospital sur- 
geon, the author of large and valuable volumes in 
every department of the profession, and, withal, a 
man of fortune. And where, he continued, am I? 
Still a poor, miserable watchmaker in the Palais 
Royal, and the tenant of this pill-box of a shop, in 
which you are now sitting.”” And pray, Mr. Jar- 
rosay, said I, may I ask, who that friend of yours 
may be? ‘‘ That friend, sir,” said he, slowly 
rising from his bench, putting forth his right arm, 
and stamping firmly with his foot upon the floor, 
‘* that friend, sir, is no less than the celebrated 
VELPEAU.” 

The next day I called upon Velpeau, and found 
him in his study behind a pile of books, which he 
was pitching, with great vivacity, from right to 
left, in search of authorities and quotations for a 
large work on surgery, then in press. Before 
leaving, 1 took the opportunity to ask if Jarrosay’s 
story was correct. ‘‘ Perfectly so, as far as it 
goes,” said he, ‘he is still my friend, an honest 
man, and one of the best watchmakers in Paris, of 
whom you may purchase without hesitation.” 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE SPIDER. 


I was one day wandering alone after the cares 
and employments of a teacher’s busy day were 
over. In my wandering I was seeking for amuse- 
ment and relaxation, for something to divert and 
not fatigue the mind. The first thing that par- 
ticularly attracted my attention was a large spi- 
der, hanging, by his tiny tread from the branches 
of a small tree. Well! Mr. Spider, thought I, 
you are beginning to weave a web I suspect. I 
think you are a very curious workman, but I won- 
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der how you contrive to fasten your house on the 
boughs of two different trees. I know you can- 
not fly, and F should not think you could jump-so 
far, and so accurately as just to hit the branch. 
I know if you fall your thread might catch you, 
still I think it must hurt you exceedingly. And I 
think it must be equally difficult for you to take 
your thread in your mouth or in your hand, and 
run down one tree and up another. So long a 
thread would be apt to become entangled. The 
spider did not hear me, for I spoke in my thoughts, 
and if he had heard me, he could not have un- 
derstood my language. So I had no reason to 
think he would show me how he managed. But I 
wished to look at him a while, and see what he 
was doing. The spider I believe, heeded me not, 
for he went on with his work at a very rapid rate. 
He first ran down, some distance, on his slender 
cord; then ap again, apparently doubling it, and 
leaving it unattached to any thing. When he 
reached the top I thought he was preparing to 
descend again, but about this time I perceived the 
gentle breeze had wafted his light thread, to the 
high post of a neighboring fence; where, after a 
few ineffectual attempts its silken fibres at length 
caught off a projecting sliver, and remained firmly 
fastened. As soon as the spider noticed this, he 
tightened the cord, fastened it firmly to the tree, 
and then ran on the line to the fence, spinning as 
he went. When he reached the fence, he spent 
a few seconds, either reconnoitering, or fastening 
firmly the foundations of his contemplated house? 
Soon he returned again to the tree, then back 
again to the fence two or three times, each time 
stopping a moment to fasten the end of his cord. 
When it became a six or eight fold thread, he 
stopped about the middle of it, and remained busy 
for a moment. He then ran tothe fence, and in- 
stead of stopping as formerly to fasten his work, 
he ran a little one side, and fastened it at a little 
distance from the former place. I now perceived 
that he had bound his bundle of cords together in 
the middle, and that this last thread diverged from 
this point. When he had made the second thread 
two or three fold, he diverged still more with an- 
other and then another, till each end of his work 
resembled an open fan. He then began to fill up 
his work with cross threads, as you have often seen 
in the spider’s web. He made the outer ring 
double or treble, and an occasional cross thread 
which seemed to require unusual strength three or 
four fold. J cannot tell how fast time passed 
while I was watching him, but I should think in 
half an hour he had woven quite a web, which I 
left him to complete at his leisure. 

What an example this was of industry and per- 
severance. May the young reader remember it 
when he is disposed to be indolent, or easily dis- 
couraged in a good work. Etta. 








MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
**MANY A LITTLE, MAKES A MICKLE.” 

I have, a hundred times, been very much struck 
with the truth of this homely old adage; but often 
as we see it exemplified in all the affairs of life, 
we seldom recollect, and act upon it. Patient 
perseverance can accomplish almost every thing; 
and he who, remembering that ‘‘ many a little, 
makes a mickle,”’ diidortakes to perform any la- 
bor, or attain any desirable end, with faithful per- 
severance, will certainly effect his object: * * 

There were two boys in the year 17— who 
commenced life almost together. The same roof 
covered them—the-same parents cared for them— 
the same opportunities. were opened to them. A 
kind Providence seemed to have gifted them 
equally with capacity for knowledge, and improve- 
ment. In their age there was the difference of 
but a single year. The eldest we will call James, 
the other Albert. They attended the same schools, 
pursued the same studies, and in process of time 
entered the same college, and for a little while, 


however, James, who had never quite been Al- 
bert’s equal in perseverance and industry, grew 
more negligent and incorrect—little by little he 
listened to the voice of temptation—each succeed- 
ing month found him a little worse than the pre- 
vious one. Just as you, because you are con- 
stantly with her, do not observe that that little sis- 
ter of yours is becoming taller and taller every 
day; while a stranger, who should see her after an 
interval of months would mark the rapidity of her 
growth. So one who constantly associated with 
James, would hardly perceive that he grew worse 
from day to day, so slight was the change; but 
‘*many a little, makes a mickle;” and James, 
when the time came to graduate was far behind 
Albert, who, unlike his comrade, had been grow- 
ing a little better, instead of a little worse every 
day. But they both began the world with high 
hopes and eager€xpectations. I need not trace 
minutely their progress, and therefore I pass over 
many years, during which I lost sight of them both. 
Not long sinee, I had occasion to call at the 
house of Judge , and recognized in him my 
old friend Albert, now elevated to one of the high- 
est judicial stations in the land. By his fireside 
sat an infirm and dejected man, whose brow was 
stamped deep with the tokens of a premature old 
age—he was just recovering from a state of intox- 
ication. Upon inquiry I found that this wretched 
man was the same James I had formerly known. 
Ever since he left college, he had constantly been 
growing worse and worse by slow degrees, until 
now Albert and James, whose paths at first di- 
verged but very little, were living proofs that many 
a little will make a very great deal. 
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THE RECLAIMED. 


G. S. was born in B——d, New York; he was 
favored with a pious and excellent mother, but un- 
fortunately, like top many others, at an early age, 
left his parents’ home to reside in the city of New 
York. He was an amiable and interesting young 
man, with rather a prepossessing exterior, was 
beloved and respected by all who knew him; but, 
frail young man! he knew not his danger, he al- 
lowed himself to associate with the gay and thought- 
less, the Sabbath breaker and the infidel—they 
led him from step to step—from one sin to anoth- 
er—from Sabbath breaking to blaspheme his Ma- 
ker, and finally to deny his very existence. He 
soon came in possession of infidel books and ar- 
guments, and became the pride of his party, and 
an admirable instrument by which the Arch-De- 
ceiver could decoy others of our race into his fatal 
snare, and so well did he qualify himself to con- 
tend for the ground he had taken, that he sought 
opportunities of conversing with Christians, and 
even ministers, upon his favorite subject. He did 
not, like others, deapies or neglect the Bible, but 
often read it with care, but did not, and could not 
believe it to be a divine revelation from the Crea- 
tor, but often expressed his willingness to the 
writer, to believe it if he could, and wished from 
his heart to know what was truth upon so impor- 
tant a subject. He was my cousin, of my own 
age; we had been fond of each other from child- 
hood. He came to visit me at my father’s house; 
we conversed hour after hour; sometimes I would 
flatter myself that I could convince him of error, 
but alas! I became convinced that he was out of 
the reach of any mortal. The more I conversed 
with him, the more fully I became convinced that 
none but a‘mighty hand could deliver him out of a 
dangerous snare into which he had fallen, and be- 
come entangled. I saw, too, with grief, that his 
health was failing, that consumption had evidently 
marked him for a victim; I cried unto my God to 
have mercy upon my poor friend. I did not, I 
could not give him up. I reminded him of others 
of his belief, whose fears had been aroused when 
death approached. 

When he observed my solicitude he would al- 





both, under the excitement of novelty, held on 
their way rejoicing together, Little by’. little 


lief have his place as mine, or that of my excel. 
lent pastor, of whom he had frequently heard me 
speak. At length 

The hour of trial came 

And sickness shook his trembling frame. 
Then the solemn, awful truths of God’s holy 
word, of judgment and eternity, of heaven and 


of his past life and present situation; his sins rose 
like mountains before him, and he seemed over. 
whelmed and distracted; he even imagined that 
he heard the wailings of the damned in the world 
of despair, whither Ke felt himself rapidly hasten. 
ing; but he was enabled to lift up his heart and 
voice to beg for mercy at the throne of grace, 
and we doubt not the Lord heard and answered 
him, and after he was made to feel how vile, fool- 
ish and wicked he had been, he came in posses- 
sion of that peace, and love, and joy, which the 
world knows nothing of. He was evidently a 


past life with regret, and took the earliest oppor- 
tunity to commit his infidel books and papers to the 
flames; he seemed filled with wonder and admira- 
tion that God should notice so vile a worm, who 
had broken His laws and even denied his exis- 
tence. He lived for some time rejoicing in God 


had once hated and disbelieved, and many of its 
precious truths which he had read and been heard 
to cavil and talk about, now came to his mind to 
comfort him; he seemed confident if he could but 
see his former companions he could convince 
them of their error, and expressed a wish to re- 
cover, that he might undo what he had‘done; but 
such was not his Lord’s will. His remaining days 
were peaceful and happy, and notwithstanding the 
doubts I entertain of repentance upon sick beds in 
general, of his case J can have no doubt, he was 
as ‘‘ a brand plucked out of the burning,” his end 
was peace. M. S. B. 
B—d, 1840, 





A BOY TELLING HIS ‘TROUBLES TO THE SAVIOUR. 


Several years since, there lived a boy in the 
Great Valley of the West, who had wicked pa- 
rents. 


son from the Sabbath School, and forbid his ever 
attending again. This was a great trial to the 
dear boy; for during the short time he had attend- 


became much attached to his class-mates and his 
piousteacher. Howcould he think of never meet- 
ing them again, and restrain his bitter tears? 
One Sabbath morning, his father and mother 
locked him into a chamber, for fear he would rut 
away to the Sabbath School. After his parents 
had shut and locked the chamber door, and gone 
down, he began to think how his kind teacher once 
told the class that, ‘‘ if they ever had any difficully 


and pray to him.” And as he sat there alone, 
and remembered his Sabbath School and his deat 


am now in difficulty and trouble surely, and I wil 
began to pray. 


to the Sabbath School, thought he might try to e* 
cape by the window, and perhaps get hurt. 


ed through the key-hole. And O, what a sceme 
did she behold! There was her dear boy upon bis 
knees, crying unto God in prayer. His father and 





most laugh at me, and declare he was not afraid 


the Lord to take him up. The mother could not 
witness such a scene unmoved. Her heart w# 


to die, and if he knew death was near he would ag i 


hell, rushed upon his mind; those truths which he 

had often heard and read to cavil at and to ridj- [| 
cule; but now the Spirit of truth had fastened [7 
them upon his heart, and driven unbelief far from | 
him. Of the’existence of a righteous God he had [- 
now no doubt; he was filled with horror in view | 


new creature, ‘‘ old things had passed away and : 
all had become new;” he looked back upon his [ 


his Saviour; he loved the precious Bible which he 
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ed, he was very happy,—he loved to go,—and he F 


or trouble, they must go and tell the Saviour of it, F 


teacher, the poor child thought within himself, “! 


she went up softly to his chamber door, and look F 


They were so wicked, and cared so little F 
about God or his word, that they took their little 


go and tell the Saviour.” So he knelt down and 


His mother, knowing how strong was his lov¢ 5 


nee 


his mother had forsaken him, and he was asking F 
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melted; she opened the door, went in, and kneel- 
ing by his side, begged that he would pray for 
her. Presently the father came in, and went to 
the chamber for the same reason that the mother 
had gone before, to see if the child was there, 
and what he was doing. As he ascended the 
stairs, he saw that the door was a-jar. His first 
thought was, that the mother had let the boy out, 
and he was very angry. But when he entered 
the room, and saw his little son on his knees, and 
the mother kneeling by his side, his anger gave 
lace to the most tender affection for his child, and 
an overwhelming sense of his own wickedness, 
and he knelt down on the other side, and begged 
that he too might be remembered in prayer! The 
result of that affecting scene was, the wicked fa- 
ther’s and mother’s hopeful conversion to God! 
Youthful readers! With this story before you, 
ought you not to be thankful for the privilege of 
attending the Sabbath School? Your parents not 
only permit, but wish you to attend. Again: will 
ou not learn from this story, to carry all your 
difficulties and troubles to the Saviour in prayer? 
You have a kind and sympathizing Saviour. He 
is more ready to hear you than you are to cry unto 
him. He loves to have you come to him just as 


. you go to your kind parents, and tell him all your 


joys and all your sorrows. If you have a wicked 
heart, tell him of it, and ask him to take it away 
and give you a new one. If you have a bad tem- 
per, tell him of that; if you are tempted to diso- 
bey your parents, or break the Sabbath, or do 
any thing wrong, spread it all out before the Sa- 
viour, Do not fear to tell him your smallest dif- 
ficulties and troubles; and tell him, too, with 
thanksgiving and praise, of all your joys and hap- 
piness. The more you go to him, if you go with 


right feelings, the more you will love to go. 
[Sabbath Sehool Visiter. 








THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE NEGLECTED SISTER. 

In the town of there is a family consisting 
of several children. All, who are old enough, 
have attended school and made very fair progress 
in their studies. They can all behave well, and 
they appear very interesting, when on their way 
to school, and when at their seats with their books. 
They all love each other. At least, I think they 
do, although they sometimes get put out with each 
other. Still, if one was very sick or in great-pain 
they would all feel very tenderly for that one, and 
wish if possible to give relief. 

But, I have noticed one thing in these children, 
Will you read a little 





_ farther and see what that thing is? Do not throw 


the paper down, unless you have something that you 
ought to do now. When you have read a little 
further I will tell you why I wished you to read. 
The thing which I am sorry to see, is this, 
They have one sister that they neglect. I presume 
they love her, but they negleet her. If their 
school-mates come to see them, they do not seem 
to wish to have her present. When they go out 


) to play, after they have done their stints, they do 


not seem to wish her to go with them. When 
they are talking with each other, they do not 
wish her to join with them in conversation. It is 
true she plays with her little sister, younger than 
herself, and oftentimes with the one the next older, 
but the others neglect her. I am sorry to see it. 
Ifthey were my children, I would talk with them 
about it. I do not know as their parents have 


© thought much of it. 


But I fear the elder ones are doing more injury 


I will give my reasons. One 
writer says there is a tendency in our natures to 
become what we are taken to be. My dear. read- 


If you did, I think 


youthful days. 
I will not now stop for a long explanation. 
ut, it means something like this. If you are in 
the habit of neglecting a sister; if you don’t treat 


her as a companion, if you don’t want her where 
you are, if you almost always find some fault with 
her when you speak to her, she will begin to sup- 
pose that you do not think that she is like other 
folks, and she will begin to think herself that she 
does not know so much as common folks. 

Now it is very bad to have a sister feel so. If 
she does, she will be likely to act very awkward- 
ly, and do things that she would not have done, if 
she had been treated as an equal. What if she 
does not have quite so pretty a face as many oth- 
ers have? It is not her fault. She ought to be 
pitied rather than neglected on that account. She 
ought to be treated by you with even more ten- 
derness. Her cup of sorrow will be full enough, 
without your adding anything to it. And if you 
neglect her, others will be likely todo so. Now 
who can tell the grief it may occasion her from 
day to day. 

But I must not say much more at present. I 
have wished you to read this, in order that you 
may notice and befriend those, who are, or have 
been, neglected; whether it be asister, a brother, 
or a schoolmate. Don’t neglect such, merely be- 
cause they may do some things which are out of the 
way. Perhaps the very reason they do so, is be- 
cause they are neglected, and feel discouraged be- 
cause you seem to care so little for them. 

If any read this who think themselves neglected, 
I would say to them, do not be discouraged. If 
you behave well, things will come right at last. 
The wise and the good will respect you, if they 
find you make it a principle always to do right. 
Don’t try to gain the good opinion of others any 
farther than doing right will gain it. Ifany areso 
weak minded as to have a good opinion of those 
only who have a pretty face, their good opinion is 
not worth much. ~~ t 








PARENTAL. 








A PARENT’S BITTEREST AGONY. 


Susan and George were as lovely children as 
ever gladdened a parent’s heart, or. brightened 
missionary’s evening hour. : 

Last night, George was sporting on my knee. 
I held the happy little fellow a long time; talked 
with him about God, heaven and hell; about dy- 
ing; and what made a good, and what a bad boy; 
told him God would burn up the world. And here. 
he asked me many questions about God and man, 
that I could not answer. When speak ng about 
the punishment of the wicked, he asked, with a 
look of deep anxiety, ‘‘ Will they burn? Will 
they burn?” 

To-day, his cap was found afloat in the river, 
near the bridge; but the circumstance did not 
lead to much immediate inquiry. He had been 
sent to school, and ran from his mother’s arms in 
a frolicksome mood, with a little green bough 
pinned in his cap. His teacher—for she loved 
him—waited for him to read, but he did not come. 
School was out, and he did not return. Seeing a 
collection of people on the bridge and by the riv- 
er, I hastened to the crowd. May God, in mer- 
cy, spare me from ever witnessing again such in- 
describable agony of a mother’s heart! She 
pressed through the throng, grasped my hand, 
called me by name, and exclaimed with a look that 
told how bitter it is to be bereavedsof a first born, 
‘** Oh, Ihave not prayed for him as I ought!” 

He had not been found, but there could be no 
doubt. After an hour’s search, a plank was taken 
up from the bridge, and the body of the poor little 
dead George hung to the iron hook by which he 
was drawn from his watery grave. 

Little Susan stood there, looking down, and as 
soon as she saw his face in the water, she cried, 
‘* Ma, Ma, is George going up to God now? Oh 
how I wish I could go with him.” 

The distressing scene presented to the eye of 
the father and mother, I will not attempt to de- 
scribe. God bereaved them inamoment. Their 
darling boy running away from their door so joy- 
ful and merry, and now to be laid in his winding 
sheet! 





I loved George; his teacher loved him; I saw 
her weep, and weep, as she stood and gazed on 
his cold, dead face. 

The room was soon filled with sympathizing 
friends and neighbors, and after the body was 
shrouded and laid at that frightful length, so start- 
ling to the living, we bowed down in prayers and 
tears before our Father in heaven, to implore sub- 
mission to his will, to adore the mysteries of his 
providence, and to acknowledge his sovereign right 
to dispose of all he has made. 

Reader, are you a parent? Spare your heart 
the bitterness of saying in the hour when God be- 
reaves you of your children—‘‘ Oh, I have not 
prayed for them as I ought.” 

Pray for them as you ought, and you may meet 
them in heaven.—Pastor’s Journal. 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 








MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Mother. Well, my dear, the Sabbath is now 
drawing to a close, and, as we are seated alone 
together, I should like to talk with you a little 
about the manner in which it has been spent. I 
know you have been at church all day, and attend- 
ed the Sabbath School. I should like to find out, 
with your help, whether you have been made 
wiser or better by these outward means of grace. 
You know, my child, God looks at the heart, but 
he alone has that power. Your mother watches 
your ways and your doings, but she cannot look into 
your heart, to see if all is right there. She can 
tell you when youdo wrong. Your secret thoughts 
are hidden from her view. But they are open to 
the eye of God, and to Him you must give an ac- 
count, ‘‘ whether they be good, or whether they 
be evil.” I wish you to remember this at all 
times, and more especially when you are engaged 
in this holy worship. 

Child. I remember the text, mother, but I 
thought that I could not understand the sermon; 
so I took my Sunday School book and read in that 
while the minister was preaching. I said my les- 
son at the Sunday School, all the verses quite per- 
fectly, and I was the only one in the class who 
did; some of them said only half the lesson, some 
of them only five or six verses; and that little 
Betsey Brown said only four. I wonder our 
teacher has patience with her, she is such a little 
stupid thing; she never studies her lesson at 
home, and then she must ask so many questions 
about it; even how the words are pronounced, 
and what they mean. She never looks off her 
book te take notice of any thing; and when I ask- 
ed her this morning just to look at the picture in 
the beginning of my book, she said she had not 
time, though she had just taken her seat in school. 

M. Stop, my dear; I am sorry to find you in- 
dulging a fault, for which I have often corrected 
you; that of condemning others, and thinking too 
well of yourself. Have you forgotten the conver- 
sation I had with you last week, when you asked 
me to explain to you the meaning of the verse, 
** Why beholdest thou the mote in thy brother’s 
eye, and perceivest not the beam in thine own 
eye?” I happen to know something of little Bet- 
sey Brown, whom you so urkindly call dull and 
stupid, and I ‘don’t think there is a scholar in your 
class more deserving of praise than she is. While 
you have time to attend to your lessons at home, 
and a mother ready and willing to explain them to 
you, and assist you in getting them, little Betsey, 
young as she is, is kept constantly employed dur- 
ing the week, without the advantage of attending 
school as you do, and her mother, who is so un- 
fortunate as not to have had the advantages of 
education herself, is entirely unable to assist Bet- 
sey in her Sunday lesson, so that she is left to her 
own exertions, and the kind attention of her Sun- 
day School teacher. You would feel grieved for 
what you have said, could you see this dutiful lit- 
tle girl, after her day’s work is over, sitting down 





trying to spell out her lesson, and understand 
its meaning, with no one to give her the assis- 
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tance she needs. But Betsey is determined to 
learn, and I trust, with her kind teacher’s assis- 
tance, and the blessing of God on her exertions, 
she will not only be a good scholar, but also be- 
come wise unto salvation. And let this, my child, 
teach you a lesson which you very much need to 
learn; to discover and correct your own faults, 
before you condemn another who is less deserving 
of censure than yourself. 

C. I do not think I have done very wrong, dear 
mother; but more in thinking well of myself, than 
in finding fault with Betsey; because I did not 
know any thing about her at home. Next Sab- 
bath I will do all I can to help her, and if you are 
willing, 1 should like to go and see her after her 
day’s work is done, try to assist her in learning 
to read; so that she ean get her lesson with more 
ease. 

M. Do not let this feeling pass away, my child, 
when the Sabbath is over. You have made good 
resolutions before; let me now see some good 
fruit springing up, and I shall think my labor has 
not been in vain. Let this verse be your motto 
for the coming week, and think of it whenever you 
are tempted to condemn another: 

In other men we faults can spy, 

And blame the mote that dims their eye; 
Ere you remark another’s sin, 

Let your own conscience look within. 








EDITORIAL. 











SABBATH SCHOOL MEETING, 


A great meeting of the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society, was held at the Marlboro’ Chapel, in 
Boston, on Thursday, the28th day of May; and ad- 
dresses were made by anumber of gentlemen. Rev. 
Mr. Cleaveland was there, from Michigan, which is a 
great distance from this place, as our readers will see 
by looking on the map, among the great lakes; and 
he related an interesting story of some children he 
had seen there. A certain minister has four chil- 
dren, two sons and two daughters, one of whom is a 
very little girl, and the other twelve or thirteen years 
old. There was a revival of religion there, when 
many were seeking the salvation of theirsouls. This 
daughter was one of them; but, after she thought 
she was a new creature, she began to feel very deep- 
ly for her two brothers. They were proud boys; but 
she took them one by one alone, and talked and pray- 
ed with them. She continued to feel very deeply for 
them, till it seemed as if her heart would break. 
‘They began to appear more and more solemn. One 
morning, she came from her closet where she had 
been praying, to attend family prayers, with her face 
red with weeping; and she told her father how she 
felt for her brothers. ‘There were other persons 
there; and they all knelt down and prayed very ear- 
nestly to God for these two boys; and before family 
worship was over, both of them were hoping in the 
mercy of God, through Jesus Christ. And, why may 
not all children who read this, follow their example? 
Did these children need the mercy of God any more 
than you do? And was Christ any more willing to 
receive them than he is to receive you? And, if any 
of you have sweet peace in Christ, have you not 
brothers or sisters, for whom you may pray, and to 
whom you may speak? And will not God be as 
willing to bless what you do, as he was to bless what 
was done by this little girl? 

And Mr. Sawtell was there, who lives at Havre, 
in France, which you will find on the map, over the 
other side of the Atlantic ocean. And, if you put one 
finger on France, and another on Michigan, and an- 
other on the Island of Ceylon, away in the Indian 
Ocean, you will see from what a distance people come 
to attend these interesting meetings; for Mr. Meigs 
was there, who has been twenty-five years in Ceylon. 


Mr. Sawtell said that, in Paris, in France, there is a 
man who sometimes goes about driving two great 
lions in a car; and he drives them about just as if 


they were horses. And did you know that the Bible 
says the day is coming when little children shall lead 
about the lions and the leopards and the tigers, and 
shall play with the serpents. And how isthis? Your 
Sabbath School teachers are showing you. But what 
are these lions and tigers? Did you ever heara little 
boy cry because he was going to have his face wash- 
ed, to go to Sabbath School? Did you ever hear a 
little girl say, “I wal! wear this,” or, ‘‘ 1 won’t wear 
that?” There were lions and tigers and wild heasts 
there. These bad dispositions are the lions and 
tigers; and some are so careless as to let them carry 
them off and destroy them. But the object of the 
Sabbath School is, to tame these lions and tigers, so 
that you can lead them about, instead of letting them 
run away with you; and then, how pleasant and hap- 
py you willbe. The design of the Sabbath School 
is, to fill the minds of children with a spirit of love, 
so that they will be able to govern and control these 
lions and tigers. Then, what pleasant families we 
shall have. 

And one story I will tell, that you may know what 
good you can do. A little girl went to Sabbath 
School, whose father did not love and please God. 
One day, as she was sitting on his knee, she said to 
him, “‘ Father, did you ever pray?” ‘ Hush, my 
child,” replied the father. ‘* But, father,” said the 
little girl, “‘ did you ever pray?” ‘ Hush,” said he, 
‘*who taught you that?” ‘ But, father,” she contin- 
ued, ‘* did you ever pray.” ‘That was too much for 
him. It touched his hard heart. He thrust the child 
from his arms, and rushed into his closet, where, for 
the first time in his life, he prayed; and he became a 
new man. Mr. Sawtell had been telling them about 
the new sharp threshing instrument, which you may 
read about in the forty-first chapter of Isaiah, and 
fourteenth and fifteenth verses; and now, said he, 
you see that little children can be teeth in this instru- 
ment; for this threshing instrument, he said, meant 
the means that God will use to bring all the world to 
submit to Christ. N. 








VARIETY. 








The Generous Girl. 


Once there were two little girls. Their names 
were Kitty and Sarah. One afternoon they went to 
visitakindlady. ‘The lady gave each of them a piece 
of cake, and told them to go and sit under the cherry 
trees and eat it. So they made themselves a seat in the 
long green grass, and sat down in the shade, both as 
happy as could be. The grasshoppers skipped about 
and made the children laugh, and the bees came buz- 
zing along to sip the honey from the red clover tops, 
and in the next field the lambs gamboled and frolick- 
ed by their mother’s side. Kitty and Sarah put down 
their cake to look and enjoy the sight. ‘They would 
like to have gone and frolicked with them, but it was 
very warm, and the kind lady had told them they 
must keep in the cool shade under the cherry trees. 
They were both happy, as I said, for they were both 
pleasant and good natured. They had made a box 
with clover leaves and put away their cake, to save 
it along, thinking it would taste better by and by. At 
last they began to feel hungry, uncovered their cakes, 
shook off the green specks, and were in high glee. 

But before they began to eat, Sarah said, “ Kitty, 
let us measure and see who has the largest plece. 
Oh, you have g good deal larger than me. ‘That 
isn’t fair. Won’t you give me that piece right off 
there? then we shall be even.” .“‘I don’t want to, 
Sarah. It is a pretty cake; I don’t want to break it.” 
*‘ But you have got the most, and yours is the pret- 
tiest. I won’t have mine. If you don’t change with 
me I will throw it right away;”? and so she threw it 
down and pouted out her lip. , 

The green grass waved as prettily around them as 
before, and the birds sang in the cherry branches, and 
the bees buzzed, and the grasshoppers skipped, and 
the lambs played their gambols, as gaily as before; 
but these children did not see and enjoy it any more. 
They were no longer happy. Sarah was cross and 
selfish, and Kitty was sorry. Noone can be happy 
when they are cross and selfish, and no one can enjoy 
the pretty things around them then. What a pity 
for a little girl to be cross and selfish! No oneloves 





es 


Kitty was a good little girl. She did not like to see 
Sarah cross, so she took up the cake, and looked first 
at that and then at her own, and then at Sarah’s req 
face and pouting lips, and she said, ‘* Well, Sarah 
you may have mine if you want it.” Kitty was a 
generous little girl, and every one loved her. Yes 
every body loves a generous girl. So she gave Sa. 
rah her cake for the little one, and began to eat that 
very good naturedly and with a light heart. Sarah 
took the large cake and ate too; but somehow or 
other she did not feel very happy. Her heart was 
er 9 We cannot be happy when we are cross and 
selfish. 

are Series, published by C. C. Dean, 18 Cornhill, Boston.} 
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A Missionary Spirit. 

A little boy in one of the primary schools in this 
city, who frequently brought cents to school that were 
given him, was asked one day by his teacher if he 
would not like to deposite them in her desk and see 
how many he could get. He said yes, he should, 
One day as he came with one in his hand, she asked 
him what he was going to do with his money, and if 
he would not like for her to buy him a book with it, 
He looked up smilingly and said, I want to give it to 
the Heathen, and has since brought a missionary box, 
where it is carefully preserved for that purpose, 
What little reader will do likewise. B. W. 

Curistian Cueerrutness.—‘‘If good people,” 
said Archbishop Usher, ‘‘would but make good- 
ness agreeable, and smile, instead of frowning in 
their virtue, how many would they win to the good 
cause.” —_ 


Nothing is easier than to find fault with others; 
and nothing more difficult than to do right ourselves, 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A SISTER’S GIFT. 
TO MARIAN, 

Dear sister, I’ve a gift for you, 
But must divide with others too; 
There’s Willy, he will want a slice, 
For it is sweet, and light, and nice. 
Now I suppose you think it’s cake, 
But don’t imagine I would make 
Verses on such a trifling theme— 
Poets on such things do not dream! 
Except when “ wedding cake ” is laid 
By some fair hand beneath their head. 

he gift I have for you, my dear, 
Good Mr. Graham would not fear; 
°T is not to eat, *tis not to drink, 
But what it is, say, can you think? 
*Tis given to children for rewards, 
*Tis excellent for making cords! 
They are—I’ve tried them and I know, 
As strong again as hemp or tow. 
They make a more than Gordian knot, 
Which Aleck’s sword could never cut; 
A sharper instrument I ween, 
Than any knife you’ve ever seen 
»T will take to cut these little cords, 
And what is that? °Tis cutting words! 
Bad tempered blades you say are these, 
And yet they do their work with ease. 
Now I suppose you’ve settled it, 
The answer to my riddle hit; 
What is it that’s so soft and strong, 
So sweet, and stretches out so long, 
That if you went to Jericho, 
Would reach as far for aught I know! 
W hat is it that when once ’tis lost, 
Cannot be bought at any cost, 
‘What none can sell, but all will give, 
And none without it wish to live? 


Yet do not always keep it well. 

*Tis not alive, it is not dead, 

It does not eat, yet must be fed, 

It cannot walk, but often flres, 

Can feel, but seems to have no eyes; 
You see it not, but hear its voice, 
And in its gentle tones rejoice; 
Those tones a thrill of joy impart, 
And waken echoes in the heart. 


This gift sometimes may make you sad, 
But oft’ner it will make you glad; 

In a cold world will keep you warm, 
And would protect you from all harm— 
A talisman of virtue rare, 

May you its choicest blessings share! 
Of treasures bright, below, above, 





her then. 


What richer gift is there than Love? _S. J. 


We prize it more than tongue can tell, ‘ 
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